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THE ART AMATEUR 




Pg PoIf Pooh. 



Leonato. — Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John.— Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

7ROM sketches of their paintings by the 
artists and memoranda from a Paris cor- 
respondent, I am enabled to make some 
advance notes concerning the contribu- 
tions of Americans to the coming exhi- 
bition of the Salon. Henry Bacon (pupil of Cabanel 
and E. Frere) sends two pictures : ** Who Loves 
me Follows me" - a village maiden carrying a 
pail of feed, followed by a drove of hogs — and ■* He 
Will Come Back." Frederick Bridgman (pupil of 
Gerome), " Mon Dernier Prix," merchants of Cairo 
bargaining about a horse, and " Le Bain en Famille," 
a Cairo interior showing an Egyptian mother, towel 
in hand, waiting for her youngster to leave the bath, 
which he seems in no haste to do. George W. Cham- 
bers, of St. Louis (pupil of Gerome and Julien Dupre), 
will exhibit " Les Dunes, Etaples en Picardy," which, 
if it fulfils the promise of the pen sketch before me, 
must be a vigorous work indeed. Fisherwomen, 
strong and uncomely, returning home, at an easy, 
swinging gait, are descending a sandy hill, above 
which, to the right, one catches a glimpse of the sea. 

# * 
* 

J. C. Coolidge, of Boston (pupil of Carolus Duran), 
sends "At the Well," and the portrait of a lady. 
Elizabeth Jane Gardner, from New Hampshire (pupil 
of Merle, Bouguereau and Lefebre), will show " La 
Coupe Improvise, " a characteristic composition, rep- 
resenting a young woman kneeling at a pool, having 
taken up water in her hands from which a little girl is 
about to drink. Alexander Harrison, of Philadelphia 
(pupil of Gerome), sends " La Mer," and " Les Nau- 
fraggs de Glenans," the latter simply showing a few 
picturesque wooden crosses in a desolate sandy 
waste marking the graves of the unknown castaways. 
Augustus G. Heaton, of Philadelphia (pupil of Bon- 
nat and Cabanel), has a portrait of his comely country- 
woman, Mme. Nevada, as "La Perle du Br6sil," and 
" Une Jeune Florentine," a study. Mathilda Lotz 
(pupil of Van Marcke and Barrias), under the title of 
" Les Amis du Peintre," presents two dogs on guard 
over the knapsack and umbrella of an unseen artist. 
Henry Mosler (pupil of Hubert), sends " The Last 
Sacrament," and " The Village Clockmaker." The 
artist's sketch of the former shows a touching com- 
position : the departing priest, preceded by two aco- 
lytes, is solemnly descending the steps of the humble 
tenement of a poor woman whom he leaves on her 
knees, in tearful supplication. 

*** 

Charles Sprague Pearce's " Morning Prayer," 
illustrated by the artist on the first page of this maga- 
zine, calls for no comment at this writing. Charles 
S. Reinhart sends " The Mussel Fisher," the portrait 
of an old Frenchwoman, looking seaward, which 
seems full of character ; " Low Tide at Villerville," 
and the original of the engraving in the London 
Graphic, " For those in Peril at Sea." Ogden Wood 
(pupil of Van Marcke), sends a group of cattle. 

* * 
* 

Frank M. Boggs, now in New York, will show at 
the Salon "Canal de Dordrecht," a characteristic 
gray picture reflecting in the water some quaint old 
houses, and " Barges on the Thames." Mr. Boggs in- 
tended to have a separate exhibition of some of his 
works before his return to Paris, but finds that he 
cannot borrow in this city pictures enough of impor- 
tance to enable him to do so. Although an Ameri- 
can, he is better known in France than anywhere 
else, and better known in Canada than in the United 
States. Abroad his pictures command large prices, in 
France winning him high honors at the Salon. The 
French Government on two occasions has bought 
pictures of his shown there. After a long absence he 
returns to New York. Except to the younger artists, 
who are all proud of him, he is hardly known, and the 
" potent, grave and reverend seigneurs" at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design "sky" over a door one of 
the best pictures he ever painted. If he had sent it to 
the Salon, which he originally intended to do, it would, 
without a doubt, have been hung "on the line." 



I met him at the Academy on "varnishing day," 
and he was burning under the injustice done him. 
His first impulse was to cut the canvas from the 
frame. But the blade of his penknife was dull, and he 
became calmer when he was told that the blunder was 
probably due to ignorance, and that four or five years 
ago the hanging committee had " skied " a fine por- 
trait by Bonnat, not recognizing his work. It was 
well that Mr. Boggs left his picture in the frame. 
Had he cut it out he would have spoiled it. When, 
some years ago, all three of Edward Moran's pictures 
at the Philadelphia Academy Exhibition were ma- 
liciously "skied," Mr. Moran, just before the open- 
ing of the exhibition to the public, got a ladder and, 
with his palette set with dark red water-color, pro- 
ceeded to cover with it every inch of the three can- 
vases. When the exhibition was over he washed off 
the water-color and put the pictures in the show win- 
dow of a leading jeweller, with this inscription : 
" These three paintings were ' skied ' by the hanging 
committee of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts." A crowd of people was all day before the 
window, and by the morrow the pictures were sold. 
Perhaps I have told this story before ; but it is to the 
point and will bear repetition. 

From all I can learn, it is very unlikely that Mr. 
Perry Belmont's bill for repealing the import duty on* 
works of art- will pass Congress during the present 
session. This being what is called " a presidential 
year," both political parties hesitate to commit them- 
selves to any changes in the tariff laws. Eventually, 
no doubt, proper measures will be adopted to remove 
the legal barrier set up by a paternal government to 
protect its people against too much art education. 
The crass ignorance of the average Western Congress- 
man of everything which does not appeal directly to 
his dollar nature cannot always prevail. In the mean- 
while it may be worth noting that so far the increased 
tariff on imported paintings has in no way helped the 
sale of native works of art. Indeed, fewer American 
pictures have been sold during the past year than 
usual. The recent water-color exhibition resulted in 
a pecuniary loss to the society of about $900, and it is 
not likely that the present exhibition at the National 
Academy will show any considerable profit. Such a 
success as the Pedestal Fund Loan Exhibition, when, 
with $16,000 expenses, in a single month $14,000 
profit was made, is not likely to occur again soon. 
And that, it must be remembered, was an exhibition 
mostly of foreign objects, in which the paintings did 
not constitute the main attraction. 

* * 
* 

Leah Ahlborn, a famous die sinker of the 
Royal Mint at Stockholm, has accepted the commis- 
sion to cut the dies for the medal struck to commemo- 
rate the erection of the Washington statue in Wall 
Street, which is to tye issued under the auspices of the 
American Numismatic and Archaeological Society and 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. This artist is 
perhaps the finest medallist of the age. Her latest 
work commemorates the silver wedding of the King 
and Queen of Sweden. She also cut the dies for the 
Henry Stanley medal. 

* 

The idea of the Washington medal is due to the 
public spirit of the Hon. Algernon S. Sullivan. C. L. 
Tiffany, Augustus St. Gaudens, and G. L. Feuardent, 
the committee appointed to select a design— and a 
better committee it would be hard to find — decided 
on the one submitted by Mr, Charles Osborne, which 
is as excellent as the statue after which it is modeled 
will allow. It is believed, and with reason, that this 
medal will be the best ever issued in the United 
States. It is certainly time that a departure were 
made from the traditions of our National Mint, whose 
coinage does little credit to our art. If the Numis- 
matic and Archaeological Society will set the example 
of better work, as it seems inclined to do, it will ren- 
der real service to the cause of education. Every 
coin in circulation should be an object lesson of what 
is good in art ; but so far from this being the case 
in the United States, the precious metals are, apart 
from the commercial view, really made less precious 
on account of the designs stamped upon them. 

* 
A half-dollar piece is before me. Look at the 
right leg of the Goddess of Liberty. It is not attached 



to the body, but is only held to it by means of the 
drapery. The head is nearest to the left shoulder, 
although the goddess is looking over her right shoul- 
der. Note the distance between her chin and her 
right shoulder, and see if it is possible for you to imi- 
tate the position. On the reverse of the coin the eagle 
is neither realistic nor heraldic, but a clumsy combi- 
nation of the two. Franklin, it may be remembered, 
seriously urged the adoption of the turkey as the na- 
tional bird. It would certainly make an effective de- 
sign. The eagle is too cruel and cowardly to be a 
fitting emblem of Freedom. 
* 
The best coin of this continent was the old Mexican 
dollar. The execution was not particularly artistic, 
but the drawing -and composition of the design were 
good. In Europe there is no coinage so inartistic as 
ours ; but that of England is not much better. The 
best is probably that of France, for the reason, per- 
haps, that the coins now in use there are struck from 
the splendid dies of Dupr6, which date back to 1793. 
In these days of the nineteenth century Renaissance, 
a revival of medallic art would be eminently fitting. 

* * 

* 

It would be well if an opportunity were afforded the 
Mint authorities to study the fine collection of electro- 
type reproductions of ancient Greek and Roman coins 
lately received by the American Numismatic and 
Archaeological Society, and lent to the Lotos Club for 
exhibition. They would get some valuable hints. 
What a contrast they would see between the designs 
—feebly conceived and no less feebly executed — upon 
our coinage, and those, for example, upon the coins of 
Syracuse, Terina and Amphipolis, struck during the 
fifth and fourth centuries before the Christian era ! 
This admirably arranged collection is of great value 
not only to students of numismatics, history, geogra- 
phy and palaeography, who by its aid can form a fair 
estimate of the marvellous medallic art of the Greeks, 
but its study cannot but be valuably suggestive to the 
students of ornamental and industrial art. Before the 
collection finds a permanent home in the rooms of the 
Numismatic and Archaeological Society, it will be for 
a time on public exhibition at the Normal College. 

* * 

* 

With the opening of the Museo Eden, a new place 
of amusement is given to the New York public. A 
"Madame Tussaud's" was "a long-felt want." 
No national metropolis can be said to be complete 
without a " waxworks." But since we had to send to 
Paris for our wax-works, it is a pity we have not some- 
thing better than is shown in the building in Twenty- 
third Street. Few of the portraits of personages 
whose features are familiar to Americans are recog- 
nizable, and with this unsatisfactory experience to 
start with, it is not easy to have confidence as to the 
faithfulness of the portraits of the European celeb- 
rities. The exhibition is modelled after that of the 
Parisian Musee Gre*vin, the originator of which was 
M. Arthur Mayer, editor of the Gaulois. A ludicrous 
representation of the assassination of President Gar- 
field constitutes one of the groups in that collection. 
Noticing this two years ago I remarked that unless 
something much more truthful could be sent to the 
United States, it would hardly be safe to prophecy 
the success of such an exhibition. But the portrait of 
President Arthur in the Musee Eden is almost as un- 
recognizable as that of Garfield at the Musee Grevin. 



Some groups in the New York exhibition, however, 
are excellent — notably that of the death of the young 
Prince Imperial in Zululand — and others in course of 
time can easily be made so. The Muse*e Eden has 
been opened at least a year too soon for the credit of 
the managers. There is one part of it which persons 
of taste will generally agree should not have been 
opened at all — "the Chamber of Horrors," some of 
the objects in which are simply revolting and they 
serve no useful end whatever. One shows cannibals 
roasting a captive on a spit ; another the decapitation 
of a criminal on the top of a mosque, and a third 
shows the lynching of a horse-thief. Of course such 
things as these will attract the mob, and will put 
money in the pockets of the managers. But the in- 
fluence of such sights is brutalizing to the last degree, 
and to attempt to palliate their offence by lugging in 
the sacred name of Art is arrant blasphemy for com- 
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mercial ends. In the so-called " Chamber of Hor- 
rors" at Madame Tussaud's in point of fact there are 
no horrors at all — at least none of this description. 
The effigies of notorious criminals are shown gener- 
ally in the very clothes worn by the originals, and 
some historical relics of the French Revolution are 
preserved there, including the guillotine used during 
the Reign of Terror. But nothing worse. Not even in 
the cellars of the Mus£e Gre*vin do I recall anything 
quite so revolting as some of the groups exhibited 
in the crypt of its New York prototype. 

* * 
* 

The projected extension of the premises of Kirby & 
Sutton through to Twenty-second Street will make the 
American Art Gallery a lively competitor with the 
National Academy of Design for purposes of art exhi- 
bitions. With the completion of this improvement, it 
is not unlikely that a powerful combination will be 
made by the younger artists of the advanced schools, 
which may result in the founding of a new Academy, 
whose degrees will be more esteemed than those of 
the existing institution, which cannot fairly be said to 
represent all that is best in the American fine arts. 
The formation of a new Water Color Society is in the 
near future, and "the Pastel Painters" will perhaps 
form the nucleus of such an organization. Water- 
color drawings and pastel paintings might constitute 
a single exhibition ; but the fact, doubtless, will be 
recognized that they cannot with propriety be compan- 
ions upon the same walls. 

*** 

That excellent marine artist, Arthur Quartley, 
prior to his departure for London, where henceforth 
he will take up his residence, will, on April 26th, have 
a sale of his paintings and studies at the American 
Art Gallery. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to tell 
the readers of The Art Amateur that this is an oc- 
casion which picture-buyers should not neglect. Mr. 
Quartley's pictures have a recognized market value. 
But it may not be amiss to remark that no American 
of his ability has yet gone to England without, in a 
short time, more than doubling his New York or Bos- 
ton studio prices. The names of George H. Bough ton 
— who, though born in England, lived in the United 
States from his sixth year — Mark Fisher, Gilbert 
Munger, William J. Hennessey, James A. M. Whist- 
ler and Alfred Parsons readily come to mind in 
this connection. Frank Hopkinson Smith also will 
go abroad this summer, although, fortunately for New 
York, not for a prolonged stay. He and Mr. Quart- 
ley, as artists know, are great friends, and to make 
the exhibition more varied, Mr. Smith will send all 
his unsold work to this same sale at the American 
Art Gallery. The important exhibition there of the 
works of George Inness, preparatory to their disper- 
sion, is in progress at the present writing. 

* *. * 
* 

According to M. Eudel, whose exposg of the 
devices of dealers in spurious old faience is given 
in another part of this magazine, it is no very diffi- 
cult matter to give the air of antiquity to modern 
pieces. Ordinarily it is done by causing the glaze 
to crack by heat, and then rubbing dirt and oil into 
these cracks to take away their look ol freshness. If 
the pieces come fresh to the dealer from the factory 
he uses them in his kitchen or on his dinner-table for 
a time before showing them in his shop. The 
- counterfeiting of signs is done with little knowledge 
of the matter, so that a specialist — and every collector 
should be a specialist — can readily detect the fraud. 
When any particular ware has become very fash- 
ionable, however, it is best to be extremely careful ; 
for in that case it pays the dealer to study it and to 
take extraordinary pains with his false pieces. Copies 
are known which it is hard to distinguish from the 
model. Nothing is missing — the naivete of the decora- 
tion, the color of the enamel, the oily and even white 
of the Moustiers, the blueish glaze of the Nevers, the 
slightly greenish ground of the Rouen, the mat 
ground of the Marseilles, and the brilliant finish of the 

Delft polychromes. 

* * 
* 

Since the President of the National Academy of 
Design and the President of the Metropolitan Museum 
have yielded their consent to the erection in the Cen- 
tral Park of the wretched statue of Bolivar, presented 
by the Republic of Venezuela, their names should be 
engraved on the plinth. Future generations of New 



Yorkers should not be left in ignorance as to whom 
the city is indebted for its monumental art. 

*** 

The small but good display of arms and armor at 
the Bartholdi Pedestal Art Loan Exhibition created a • 
popular interest in the subject, which it is gratifying 
to know is to be fostered in the near future by the 
establishment in New York of a permanent museum or 
the study of arms and armor of all times and coun- 
tries. A handsome nucleus for such a collection is to 
be found in the rooms of the Military Service Institu- 
tion on Governor's Island, New York Harbor. Gen- 
eral Rodenburgh is preparing a profusely illustrated 
catalogue, which probably will be ready in June. 
Most of the "old" armor in the halls and in the 
dining-rooms of New York houses is spurious. But 
there are two or three excellent, small collections. 
For example, the Military Service Institution might 
obtain for exhibition the really fine collection of Mr. 
Morosini, which, had it not been in the hands of the 
cleaner at the time, he would have shown at the re- 
cent Loan Exhibition. 

* 

The cost of establishing in court Mr. Feuardent's 
charges in The Art Amateur that the Cypriote an- 
tiquities in the Metropolitan Museum of Art had been 
improperly and deceptively restored amounted to 
$64,000. Mr. Di Cesnola's $34,000 was paid by a 
self-assessment by the trustees of the Museum. Mr. 
Feuardent's $30,000 expenses have been cheerfully 
paid by two or three public-spirited New York gentle- 
men, who do not think the price too great for the ser- 
vices Mr. Feuardent has thus rendered to the study of 
art and archaeology in America. , Montezuma. 

HO W WE LOST THE CASTELLANI COLLEC- 
TION. 



The recent death of Alessandro Castellani, the 
celebrated antiquarian of Rome, and the sale of the 
objects of art and antiquity of which he was possessed 
at the time of his decease, recall too vividly the great 
loss which not only this city but the whole country 
suffered in the' failure of the Trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art to purchase the collection 
brought to America by Castellani in 1876, and ex- 
hibited first at Philadelphia and afterward in New 
York. Americans who visit the British Museum 
will always be sorely reminded of that loss. They 
will see there, in the sculpture gallery, the Greek mar- 
bles, the Indian Bacchus, the Head of Apollo, and in 
fact nearly all the pieces of sculpture that we once had 
in Fourteenth Street ; and, in the gold room, not only 
the case of antique gems which gave home-staying 
Americans the first opportunity they had enjoyed of 
seeing such objects, perfect in their kind, but also the 
collection of Etruscan gold ornaments — a collection 
not surpassed in beauty or in fineness of execution — 
all of which things might have been ours had there 
been among our trustees and rich men the knowledge 
to understand what an opportunity was offered them, 
or the taste to appreciate the beauty of the treasure. 

At the close of the Philadelphia Exhibition, by an 
arrangement made with the trustees, the whole of the 
Castellani collection— the bronzes, the personal orna- 
ments, the gems, cameos and intaglios, the rings and 
the magnificent display of majolica— was transferred 
to New York and exhibited in the Museum on Four- 
teenth Street for an entire year, with the avowed in- 
tention on the part of the trustees to procure its pur- 
chase if possible. It was placed in a part of the build- 
ing separate from the main portion, and an additional 
charge was made for admission to it. At the end of 
the time agreed upon for its exhibition, the money for 
its purchase not being forthcoming, the whole collec- 
tion was packed up and sent to Paris. In May of the 
next year, 1878, the majolica was sold at auction, and 
other objects were disposed of at private sale. 

Thus vanished the opportunity which had been, 
offered us of placing in the museum the nucleus, at 
least, of a collection of art-objects which would not 
only have given the institution something more than 
an honorable start, but would have secured for it what 
it has never had, the cordial good-will of all the real 
lovers of art in our country. All cavil against the 
management would have been drowned in the grate- 
ful thanks of those who knew themselves, and could 
show convincingly to others, the intrinsic and endur- 



ing value of the collection ; and while, since it was 
established, the museum has been of little if any prac- 
tical use to the body of men and women engaged in 
the arts of design, with these objects in our posses- 
sion there would have been an inexhaustible fountain 
of suggestion within reach of our artisans that must 
before long have made itself felt, putting life into the 
dead bones of our minor arts, and not without inspir- 
ing influence on the arts called higher. 

Well, we lost the collection, and how did we lose 
it ? Of course, the main cause was the indifference of 
the general public, especially of our wealthy citizens. 
Money had been forthcoming without stint and with- 
out delay to purchase the Blodgett collection of old 
Dutch paintings. Money had been poured out like 
water to fill Mr. Cesnola's pocket and saddle us for- 
ever with his patched-up collection of Cypriote an- 
tiquities, and though it took much squeezing to get the 
money for Mr. Avery's porcelain, much squeezing 
and much cajoling, yet the money came. But now, 
when it was a question of art of the highest kind ap- 
plied to objects of human use and adornment, and of 
an acquisition for which no apologies would ever need 
to be made — nothing was done nor anything seriously 
attempted. But worse than this. So far from any- 
thing being attempted in the way of attracting the at- 
tention of the general public, from some cause which 
v/e shall not now discuss, the collection was rendered 
difficult of access to the public by being put in 
a place apart, and a separate charge made for ad- 
mission, a condition that, as all experience shows, 
suffices most effectually to keep people away ; and so 
well did it work in this case, that day after day would 
pass without a soul darkening the doors of the room 
that held almost the only things in the building worth 
looking at. The heads of the institution were supine 
and indifferent. Now and then they went through a 
few perfunctory motions of appeal to the public. But 
nothing of the least importance was ever done, and 
those outsiders who were alive to the greatness of the 
occasion were made aware of dull influences at work 
thwarting all their endeavors. 

These are facts for Americans to ponder while this 
matchless collection, which should have been ours, is 
being dispersed under the auctioneer's hammer. 



THE PASTEL EXHIBITION. 



During two weeks, from March 17th to March 29th, 
there was on view at the gallery of Mr. W. P. Moore 
a collection of sixty-four drawings in pastel, the first 
exhibition of the kind, we believe, ever held in this 
city. Messrs. Carroll Beckwith, Blashfield, Blum, 
Chase, Bolton, Jones, Miller and Ulrich were the chief 
exhibitors ; other drawings were shown by Messrs. 
McCutcheon, Palmer, McEwen, Niemeyer, Ross 
Turner, Freeman, Francis C. Jones, and by Miss Kate 
H. Greatorex and Miss Caroline T. Hecker. The 
exhibition proved to be of considerable interest, as 
showing to a public little informed on the subject 
what can be accomplished in a material, known, so 
far as it is known at all, as the parent of certain 
woolly and faded portraits haunting the deserted up- 
per rooms of decrepit country-houses. 

Most of the work shown displayed technical ability 
of a quality not common ; but, aside from this profes- 
sional dexterity, there was but little to attract the 
searcher after an art that exists for something besides 
its own sake. But, then, what artist to-day cares any- 
thing for the ideal or for poetry, and in what country 
are the artists doing anything more than ours are do- 
ing to give us a rest from the machine-ridden round 
of our dreary modern life? Still, in other countries, 
in France, in Holland, in Italy even, there are artists 
who confront the hard conditions of bur life with as- 
surance, and treat things as they find them ; it is only 
here and in England that men seem to be afraid of 
facts, or unable to perceive the opportunities that lie 
about them. Thus, in the present exhibition, there 
was not a drawing which could not have been made 
anywhere else as well as in America. There was not 
a trace of contemporary home-life. Mr. Chase has 
shown us a corner of his studio again for the twentieth 
time, and it might as well be a studio in Paris as in 
New York. And so little is individuality sought after, 
that the same model appears without attempt at dis- 
guise in at least six of the drawings — a well-known 
model, and by no means an ill-looking one, but the 



